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Editorial Comments 


Democracy 
Under 
Pressure 


A cause for grave concern to a considerable number of people is the 
fact that more and more, throughout the world, the individual liberties so 
sacrosanct to the liberal way of thinking, are being set aside by force or 
by political subterfuge. When Stuart Chase wrote his “Democracy Under 
Pressure” a few years back, he visualized the straining and testing to which 
the FOUR FREEDOMS would be put by pressure groups within our midst, 
but, in common with most of us, he did not forsee that the principals 
.for which so many died would be so soon and so lightly disregarded —! 
even trampled upon — by former friends and foes. While Chase was 
unfortunately prophetic in pointing out the trends to be expected at the 
conclusion of hostilities, his prognostications fell somewhat short of actual 
fact, particularly in the international field. 


The most alarming developments have taken place in the international 
field. Russia has abandoned her role of Eastern ally and comrade and has 
stubbornly set out to build up a protective isolationist wall about her 
borders. In so doing, democracy, that term and philosophy so readily 
mouthed by Soviet bigwigs and press during the critical years, has been 


distorted to mean domination by all the variegated Muscovite-type dictator- 
ships prevailing to-day. No respect has been shown for racial, political and 
particularly, economic situations. The Red steam-roller has buried into the 
ground the members of every slight and seemingly foolhardy opposition 
who have dared to protest and demand observance of agreements and 
plighted word. 

Though alarming, this is the least dangerous turn of events as com- 
munism can now be spotted quite easily. Its methods have been for some- 
time under scrutiny to the point where its modus operandi has become 
familiar in most countries and consequently can be guarded against, or at 
least partly offset by proper exposure. The most insidious threat to 
democracy and liberalism comes from the forces of reaction presently 
rampant and impudently active under cover of the Red bogey. Fascist 
inspired movements are resurgent everywhere, and are condoned because 
they are being represented as opponents of Communism. Nevertheless, their 
methods and ideals have proved to be just as destructive to human 
freedom and individual rights as any form of Red autarchy is ever likely 
Ito be. 

Read “Report from Spain” by J.E. Hughes and you will learn with 
dismay of the warped brand of justice, freedom, and tolerance which the 
Falangist government is ladling out, to its helpless subjects, with the full 
concurrence of the Church, Read press accounts of the Itglian and French 
political situations and there too you will find unpleasant examples of 
torces, allegedly representing humanitarianism and good will, hard at work 
whipping up the most arrant types of prejudice and intolerance to carry 
the day. The gravest danger for us all lies in the fact that while religious 
and temporal institutions have been couching their pronouncements in 
terms of compassion and understanding they are actually relinquishing them 
in their own spheres of influence and championing instead the narrowest 
kind of obscurantism and moral coercion, the very authoritianism they so 
loudly decry to the four winds. 

These are days of uncertainity and confusion for all! believers » in 
democracy and individual freedom since the forces of the right and the 
left have joined their efforts to destroy, for purposes widely diverse but 
nonetheless lethal, the liberalism we so highly prize. Little hope can be 
looked for in the future unless all democratic groups everywhere refuse 
to be subdued and intimidated by the brutal and insidious tactics of such 
intransigence, wherever it may stem from. The real test will come soon, 
it is feared, even for Canadians. Let us hope no one will dare sell us 
down the river into totalitarian bondage ‘and glibly justify such treachery 
as salvation from Communist vassalage. It has been done before, remember ? 


The Record to Date 


Now that Sir George has its much sought-after Provincial Charter, 
its degrees will, generally speaking, be universally recognized. But how 
about those graduates who blazed the trail? Even without the Charter, 
one-third of all graduates have persevered, gone on to post-graduate work, 
and proved that their training at Sir George was vety valyuable. 
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These facts are borne out in a report prepared by Phebe Prowse 
(B.A. ’42) for the Public Relations Committee of the Association of 
Alumni of S.G.W.C. in October, 1947. The report points out that, 
EXCLUSIVE of 1947 graduates, there were 383 graduates who received 
Bachelors Degrees during the ten-year period, 1937 to 1946 inclusive. Of 
this number, 127 have continued on to other institutions of higher learning 
for post-graduate degrees and professional training, 

Breaking down the report still further, we note that 31 Georgian 
grads have received the following post-graduate degrees; 6 Doctors of 
Philosophy; 1 Doctor of Euducation; 15 Master Degrees; 5 Bachelors of 
Library Science, and 4 Bachelors of Social Work. An undergraduate 
degree was a prerequisite for each of the above 31 degrees. McGill conferred 
24 of the post-grad degrees; Columbia University 2; and 1 each from the 
University of Ottawa; Foreign Service Educational Foundation-School of 
Advanced Studies, Washington, D.C.; University of Michigan; and St. 
Joseph’s University. 54 Georgian grads (still excluding the 1947 grads) 
are presently enrolled in courses requiring an undergraduate degree for 
admission, 

In professional fields which do not necessarily require an under- 
graduate degree for admission, we find that 21 Georgian grads obtained the 
following degrees: 5 Doctors of Medicine; 5 Doctors of Dentistry; 5 
Bachelors of Civil Law; I Chartered Accountant; and 5 Ordained Ministers. 
There are also 23 Georgian grads taking other courses leading to the 
professions, and to the calling of the Ministry. 

Another interesting fact is found in an extract from a report of the 
Principal of McGill University. In a survey of colleges and universities 
from which students graduated, previously to entering the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research at McGill for the session 1946-47, Sir 
George Williams was the fourth highest on the list. That is, out of 496 
students from 92 colleges scattered all over the world who were doing 
post-graduate work at McGill, 173 had received their first degrees from 
McGill itself; 30 from the University of Alberta; 22 from the University 
of Toronto; and 20 from Sir George Williams College. 

Thus, Georgian graduates can look upon the post-graduate record of 
many of their fellow grads with a great deal of pride. The graduates of 
the past paved the way to the acquisition of the Charter; we feel sure that 
the graduates of the future will uphold, and enhance the prestige of our 
Alma Mater. 


Among Ourselves 


Once again the “NEWS-LETTER” is presented in a new format both 
as to appearance and contents. This is an experiment the Editors hope will 
arouse the interest of the Alumni to a greater extent than has been the case 
in the past. 

Needless to say contributions from interested readers, brickbats, 
bouquets or what have you, are still very much in order and will elicit, when 
received, loud huzzahs from the Editorial Staff. Suggestions, too, regarding - 
improvements or the inclusion of features not now appearing in the 
Publication will receive careful and sympathetic attention. 


There is no eathly reason why an Alumni body some four hundred strong 
should not provide first class reading material of the type we are looking 
for. If you concur, make it a point to do something about is as thereby you 
will help to make the standard of this Publication higher) and at the same 
time you will assist our Association to function with greater efficacy. 


The New Charter 


With the passage of Bill 175 by the Quebec Legislature the new 
charter has at last become a reality. The powers granted our College under 
the Bill, broad though they are, are nevertheless quite specific with regard 
to future academic activities. The new Act lists the following specific aims 
of the Corporation : 

“a) To carry on and conduct a college or university within the 

Province of Quebec to impart education and higher education 

in all branches of classical, technical, general, scientific, 

commercial and artistic learning. 

b) To establish faculties, departments and classes and to prescribe 

the nature and extent of the courses and subjects to be carried 

on and the instruction to be given therein in connection with 

the objects for which the corporation is formed and to grant 

and issue degrees, diplomas and certificates evidencing the 

standards attained by those taking advantage of the college's 

educational facilities.” 

This is a welcome though long belated confirmation of the importance 
of SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE and of its achievements over a 

eriod of some twenty years of development, Its prestige should be enhanced 
and the path to certain professions and professional schools will, it is hoped, 
be made somewhat easier. In this connection the following excerpt quoted 
from “THE GEORGIAN?” is pertinent, particularly for those who may have 
envisioned immediate revolutionary changes : 

“Students are therefore reminded of two things: First, that 
exceedingly substantial if not quite complete recognition has been 
achieved by the College’s graduates in the past twelve years, in 
spite of the lack of this “second charter”; and second, that while 
this new charter will probably ease the path of the graduate 
considerably, it will not change the basic fact of admission to 
graduate study and most professional schools — namely, that 
individual merit and the academic record of the student are all- 
important and will eventually determine the fate of the applicant.” 

The Alumni, in expressing their pleasure and appreciation to the Board 
of Governors, the Faculty, and all those connected with the petitioning for 
and securing of the new charter would be something less than grateful 
if they did not single out for special mention the men who proved to be 
towers of strength in this campaign for recognition. Our thanks go therefore 
to all concerned but particularly to Mr. J.W. Beaton O.B.E. Metropolitan 
General Secretary of the Montreal YM.C.A., Mr. B.W. Roberts 
O.B.E., Chairman of the Board of Governors of the College, and Mr. Thomas 
Ker of the legal firm of Montgomery, McMichael, Common, Howard) 
Forsyth and Ker. 

Now that this hurdle. has been cleared let us all turn to our next most 
pressing problem. The new building, perhaps ? 


— ~~ 


a 
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The State of the College 


K. E. Norris, Principal 


The successful completion of our quest for a special charter inevitably 
overshadows other phases of any account of the current state of the College. 
So many graduating classes have looked forward to this acquisition, that I 
am sure all Georgian Alumni will join the Faculty and Board in the feelings 
of satisfaction which are theirs at this time. The new Charter is a tangible 
recognition of the strength of the College and its parent institution, the 
size and importance it has achieved, and the goodwill which exists on its 
behalf in the Community. 

It is safe to say, however, that no aspect of administration this year has 

demanded more time, more thought or more effort than have the prelimin- 
aries related to the new Charter. Now that it has been procured, perhaps 
the attention of some of us can be turned to other things. In this we must 
temind ourselves constantly that there is no such thing as automatic 
“recognition”, charter or no charter, and that there is now a stronger 
mandate than ever before for the College to be itself, to do those things it is 
designed to do and to work toward those goals which are intrinsically its 
own. 
The College this year has continued the steady growth which it has 
enjoyed throughout the past twenty years or more. Of the 4841 students in 
the regular units of the College and Schools (there were 4697 last year) 
we find 2418 enrolled in the College proper, as compared with 2263 last 
year. Of these, 718 are in the Day Division and 1750 in the Evening 
Division, about half of the latter number being regular undergraduates, 
Almost half the Day Division enrollment consists of veterans on DVA 
benefits for university training. This year’s graduating class will most 
probably number more than 125, 

With this large enrollment it-is fortunate that the College now has the 
use of the new Stanley Street Annex, giving thirteen additional classrooms 
and six offices, including more suitable quarters for the Student Councéllor 
and Careers Library (not to mention the Association of Alumni). The new 
Annex has also given increased accommodation to the Biology and Physics 
Laboratories, and has indirectly enabled the Art School to expand its studio 
accommodation into the space formerly occupied by the Biology Laboratory 
in the Drummond Street Annex. 

With the two annexes, and with classes being held in Stevenson Hall 
of Emmanuel Church every morning and every Friday evening, our student 
body has made a sort of campus out of Drummond and Stanley Streets. 


Increased space facilities have also made possible an expansion of the 
College library and reading rooms to include the former classroom 2-A, 
so that now. the whole front of the building is given over to this purpose, 
enlarging the reading room accommodation by about fifty per cent and 
making provision for several thousand more volumes in open stacks. The 
ges filling of these stacks seems to be the primary purpose in the lives 
of the members of the Library Committees of the Faculty and Board, 


The return of Assistant Dean Stabler to the downtown College, after 
two most effective years in charge of the Claremont Division, a special 
school for pre-matriculation veterans, has ptovided greatly needed relief to 
the administrative staff. It has made possible a much closer supervision of 
academic work in the College, a problem of increasing importance as the 
number of classes, students and staff (particularly past-time staff) continued 
to grow. Mr. Stabler assists Dean Hall with the regular work of the Dean’s 
office, and pays special attention to the classes and courses taught by part- 
time instructions. This work should, in time, produce a much closer co- 
ordination within the Faculty than has been possible in the past few years. 
The increased amount of organized Faculty activity in recent weeks is but 
one of the symptoms of this process. 


Within the last year the full-time Faculty has grown to important 
proportions. There are now 20 persons giving full-time to instruction or 
supervision within the Faculty, without including the five librarians or the 
student counsellor, or counting the eight other full-time employees of the 
College or Schools who give some of their time to teaching in the College. 
This gradual building up of the full-time Faculty is a desirable and useful 
trend, one which will likely continue for some time. 


In our kind of College, however, with its large evening division, it can 
never replace the large corps of part-time instructors, of whom there are 
now about 100 (and an other 100 in the Schools.) While so large a part-time 
staff inevitably involves some problems (since not all persons expert in their 
subject prove to be equally able as teachers), yet it does provide the student 
with the inestimable advantage of practical instruction fresh from the 
testing ground of daily experience. 

This attempt to link the classroom with life outside the College, whether 
vocational or otherwise, is typified by the increased number of collaborative 

rojects this year—projects in which the College has cooperated with, or 
n assisted by, community organizations outside. As examples, note the 
special interest in and fostering of the course in Purchasing by the Purchas- 
ing Agents Association; a similar sponsorship of the Office Management 
course by the National Office Management Association; the courses in 
Textiles Chemistry and Dyeing by the Canadian Association of Textile 
Colourists and Chemists; this year’s course on International Trade by the 
Montreal Board of Trade; and the assistance rendered by the Mon’real 
Kiwanis Club in the establishment and enlargement of the Careers Library 
in the College. This is a healthy trend, one we may expect to see extended. 

This recital of the current state of the College may seem to have been 
more than a little prosaic. It was intended to be so, in the belief that its 
readers, our Alumni, will be interested in homely details about wha ‘is 
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happening along the corridors which they used to frequent. Perhaps, in 
closing, the Alumni who have read the Principal’s Annual Review of the 
previous academic year, presented to the Board of Governors in September 
last, will not mind if we quote a few paragraphs which seem to take on 
added significance now with the acquisition of our new provincial Charter 
for which we were actively working at that time. 

“On the whole the College may be optimistic as it faces the year ahead. 
Two things contribute to this are first, it is obvious that the need for 
the services of Sir George Williams College in this community continue 
to be such as to challenge its very best effort throughout the coming year; 
and second, that within modest limits it seems that the resources for 
providing these services will be available. 

“But there is a third reason for optimism, in the important fact that 
the Board of Governors and the Administrative Staff and Faculty are not 
satisfied with things as they are. The realize that there is a greater 
opportunity for service in this city than has yet been grasped by the College. 
But they realize also that there are important problems which must be 
solved before this greater service can be rendered. 

“There is every indication that the task of formal adult education in 
this city has barely begun, particularly at the College level. The limits to 
which the College can grow need be set only by its physical resources, or its 
own decision to grow no further. In spite of all efforts to expand facilities in 
recent years, the College plant and Annexes still remain too small, and in 
many ways inadequate for the task which faces the College in the years 
ahead. A new building is an urgent necessity. : 

“As the College enters the new academic year with improved facilities, 
an enlarged Faculty and every hope of an adequate student body, it is well 
to state the belief that this institution has achieved whatever success it has, 
not by attempting to be like other colleges or universities but by being 
itself;—not by trying to become pale imitations of other institutions, great 
in their own right, but by fulfilling its own intrinsic function, the basic cause 
of its birth and the reason for its continued existence. 

“Those characteristics about which we should be most proud, those 
things which are found to be most dramatic to others, are the very things 
which within our College are taken for granted as commonplace and obvious: 
the courage and long-enduring perseverance of the evening studen*; the 
amazing fact that adults in their thirties and forties can become better 
students than they were in their teens; the intimacy and informality of 
relationship between staff and student; the constant effort of the instructor 
to relate the classroom to real life, which makes him willing to err on the 
side of the practical rather than the theoretical, if err he must; the generalized 
approach to education which opposes the compartmentalization of know- 
ledge and refuses to accept mere training as a substitute for education; but 
above all a conviction that all who are worthy should have a chance, and 
that each person in our community should have the opportunity of education 
to the limit of his capacity if he is but willing to make the effort. 

“From its very inception this belief has been the motive force behind 
the College. And now as it approaches the seventy-fifth year of its existence 
it behooves its officers and governors to watch carefully that this great 
tradition, our own tradition, be not surrendered.” 


The Story of the 
Claremont Division 


E. Stabler, Assistant Dean 


Last September the doors of the Claremont Division closed behind the 
staff and students of the College Preparatory Course for Veterans. Organized 
by Sir George Williams College under the sponsorship of Canadian 

ocational Training this project has allowed some 1000 veterans to qualify 
for entrance to university. It was a challenge and an opportunity for those 
who were making up years of lost time. As one student said later, “I worked 
like a dog during my eight months at Claremont, but I Jearned something 
of how to study and now I find that my first year of College isn’t as hard 
as I expected it to be.” With such a group of students it is perhaps not 
surprising that one of our teachers has said that this period has been “the 
most stimulating experience of my life”. 

The College offered its first college preparatory course in January 1945. 
Thirty-five veterans, mainly Air Crew, met one morning in the W illingdon 
Room, heard words of welcome from government officials, our Principal 
and Dean, and then began to pioneer the first eight months course. Some 
of the students had previously completed Grade Eleven while others had 
left high school in Grade Nine and, indeed, one had been in Grade Eight 
only some ten years before. We would not, therefore, make the course only 
a review of the last year of high school; it had to be an intensive eight 
months’ learning experience. 

At the mid-term point in May another 45 students were admitted and 
divided into two groups. One group (those going later into Science or 
Engineering) took the Science Course which included Physics, Chemistry, 
English, History and Mathematics, but not French. The General Course 
students’ program, including French but no Science, was designed for 
those who would later enroll for Arts or Commerce. In either course a 
student carried seven subjects. 

By mid-summer we knew that unless we obtained additional space we 
could never house, in an already overcrowded college, the students who 
would descend on us in September. We looked at everything from ware- 
houses to C.W.C.C. barracks, from a Navy land ship to a former upper 
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level mansion of thirty-six rooms. But all were either not immediately 
available or impossible to renovate. Finally, in late August the Federal 
Government’s Department of Labour sent down a special searcher who 
arranged the transfer of a three-storey red brick building on Claremont 
Avenue in Westmount. As we moved into Claremont with 225 students 
on October 1 our arrangements with the sponsoring Government agencies 
were taking shape. When the negotiations were complete the Federal 
Department of Labour and the Provincial Secretary's Department of the 
province acting jointly sponsored the whole project and left the adminis- 
trative details to the College. A third and very important government 
department, the D.V.A., counselled each applicant and in co-operation with 
the College determined his eligibility to take the course. 

By January of ’46 we had a staff of 44 teachers, a student counsellor, 
two secretaries, and a registration of 770 students. The building had been 
torn apart in places to make way for new or larger classrooms. Timetables 
had been created for 32 class groups — a rather complicated procedure 
as some part-time teachers were available only at certain hours, and all 
laboratory work had to be carried on in the main College building. Two 
shifts were necessary, the first beginning at 8:30 a.m. and continuing for 
six 45 minute periods until 1:40 p.m. Then for five minutes there was 
utter chaos as the outgoing morning shift met the incoming afternoon shift 
in the basement where two students shared one locker. The dust cleared 
barely in time for the second shift to start at 1:45 and continue in six 
periods until 7.00. Meanwhile the staff had also changed over and we ‘were 
off again. A twenty minute break in the mid-morning and afternoon gave 
sufficient time for coffee and sandwiches, 

In our total enrollment only some 40 have been women students, I 
learned that one of these planned later to go to a residential girls’ college 
where the restrictions on her freedom would be somewhat severe. When 
asked what she thought of the prospect she replied, ‘Terrible !I like it here 
at Claremont. This is a man’s world and I feel right at home.” 

What were the chief problems facing our students as they progressed 
in their course? On the whole they were perfectly normal young men in their 
early twenties. We found that their adjustment into a scholastic way of 
life did not depend so much on their service experience as on their scholastic 
aptitude. Men with long periods of service and a grim battle experience,’ 
granted they had the ability and capacity for doing school work, fitted into 
the course as well as or better than those with a routine service experience. 
In short, the problem of adjustment was more a scholastic one than a 
soldier-to-civilian one. 


In spite of our attempts to choose students whose chances of success 
in our course and later in college would be reasonably good we found, 
nevertheless, a wide variation in ability, in capacity for work and in 
motivation. I remember very clearly one of our students whom I shall call Ed. 
He had been forced to leave school for financial reasons at the end of 
Grade Eight. This was during the depression years and he found work, first 
as an office boy, later as a shipper in a shoe factory. In 1939 he enlisted 
in the Army afd through good intelligence and hard work (certainly not 
through influence) he won the rank of Lieutenant. On discharge he got 
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the chance he had been waiting for — the chance of continuing his educa- 
tion. In eight months he matriculated and has now completed his second 
year in Chemical Engineering. But Ed had all the right assets: superior 
ability, a grim determination to succeed, and a wife who was right behind | 


To imply that all of our students were grimly determined to succeed 
in the course would be to twist the facts. They were not all keen or hard- 
working or consumed with intellectual curiosity. By no means all of them 
will do well in college. But they had the chance — the choice was theirs 
to take it or throw it away. Speaking very generally our younger students 
of 20 or 21 did not do so well as those who were older. Married students 
of any age worked well if (and it is a big if?) they were not plagued with 
money or housing or in-law problems. Of all our students who completed 
their course and wrote the final examinations 70 per cent passed all papers 
and were admitted to college. This percentage does not include the Four 
Months Refresher students who usually obtained our recommendation and 
were not obliged to write the exams. The factors which made for success 
were these: maturity, determination to make up for time lost, good study 
habits, a clear-cut goal, a satisfactory home life, and good intelligence. 

The Claremont Division continued through 1946 until September 1947 
with students entering and others graduating three times a year — in 
January, May and September. In all, 1395 students enrolled. In a question- 
naire it was revealed that more than 50 per cen: planned to go into some 
branch of science or engineering. Other occupational choices were as follows: 


Some branch of Commerce 17.9% 
Medicime ..........csscsecsesereeessneenees 4.6% 
Jourmalism .......csescseeccsessneeeneeenessneesnennees 2.6% 
Teaching .......cccecscssssessesssreseenenns 2.6% 
Law 8% 
Theolo 5% 


to join the R.C.M.P. 

There is too, I believe, a warning of trouble ahead in the marked 
swing towards the science and engineering fields. Many veterans have not 
evaluated their interests and abilities with sufficient care. No doubt the 
experience in first year college will change the goals of many students, but 
we have been struck with the surprising number who are striving toward 
engineering when their ability in mathematics is only mediocre. Many 
veterans have only the vaguest ideas of what personal qualities the various 
occupations demand and I would be happier if more of them were burning 
up with curiosity to read and visit and ask questions in order to find out. 

e tried to provide some stimulation in this direction through the Career 
Forum and a Career Library in the school building, but our efforts were 
only midly successful. There is a task here for university counsellors to 
continue. Indeed, in this and wider fields there is a great challenge to all 
universities in this educational revolution that the student veterans have 
created. If the teachers in our colleges and universities accept the challenge 
they will not be content to merely train these men and women student 
veterans for one or another professional career They will be satisfied only 
when they have tried to stretch their students’ minds, to broaden their 
outlook, and to create within them some vision. 
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It Happened In Montreal 


A. S. Fineburg 


First of all, a favourite topic — the weather. 


Montreal had a very cold winter, though the snowfall was never far 
below normal. One report stated that the temperature never went above 
the freezing point during the whole month of January, which is most 
unusual, as there is normaly at least one thaw during that month. People 
shivered in the streets waiting for street-cars and buses, while engineers 
and other experts sent in suggestions to the City Council for the construc- 
tion of subways, elevated railways, etc.; but very little action resulted. 
However, widening of some important streets is actually being planned. We 
must be grateful for small favours! 


The record cold weather was probably one of the contributing factors 
to an epidemic of fires and other disasters this winter, which made some 
regions in Montreal rescmble blitzed areas. St. Catherine Street had more than 
its share of unfortunate incidents, with the area between Mountain Street 
and Bleury suffering no less than two major fires, an explosion and a flood. 


As often happens during tragic events, humorous anecdotes were 
noted. One of the fires occured near Stanley Street, beside the Royal Bank. 
A character went into the Bank the following day, and asked if they were 
having a fire-sale, such as selling slightly damage $10.- bills for $9.! The 
other fire destroyed Joey Richman’s Sport and “Hall of Fame” store at 
the corner of St. Alexander. A suggestion was made to the popular Mont- 
real sportsman -and star footballer of the Montreal Alouettes that he 


rename his store “Hall of Flame’. 2 

The King’s Hall Building was the victim of a damaging explosion 
which blew out the fronts of all its stores facing St. Catherine Street. Que 
death resulted, but it was miraculous that there were no further fatalitics. 
The blast occured at a few minutes after 3 p.m., and the C. B. M. studios, 
situated on the second floor, had just begun the broadcast of the soap- 
opera, “Life Can Be Beautiful”. The flood was reportedly caused by a 
broken main opposite Eaton’s, and considerable damage was done to neigh- 
bouring basements. Somebody said that Eaton’s had a slogan: “Prices have 
sunk ia our basemen‘; dive down and get bargains”. 

Late on Friday afternoon, while strolling through the College cor- 
ridors, we came across a sign publicising an afternoon dance in the 
“Georgian Lounge”. That name intrigued us, so we inquired as to its 
whereabouts, It turned out to be a fancy name for the Willingdon Room! 
We dropped in for a minute, and everybody seemed to be enjoying the 
Candlelight-and-Coke Dance. 

In March, Montrealers were astounded when informed that Assistant 
director of Police, Pacifique Plante had been suspended for alleged 
insubordination, “Pax”, as he was popularly nick-named, was head of the 
Morality Squad, and was regarded as the man mainly responsible for 
cleaning up the City. Complete details of the suspension are not yet made 
public at the time of writing this article. 

To digress somewhat from our subject, here is a success story about 
an cx-Georgian, Seymour J. Frolick. Many of the older grads will remem- 
ber him; he was in Commerce Faculty in 1939, and was very prominent 
in extra-curricular activities during his short stay at Sir George, including 
writing for the “Georgian”. Sy and his family moved to New York, where 
he continued his studies at N.Y.U., whence he graduated with a B.Com., 
degree. Then came war service. Sy joined the U.S. Coast Guard, and after 
a leng-hly training period, was sent overseas with the rank of lieutenant, 
He was in command of landing craft participating in the invasion of Iwo 
Jima and numerous other unpronounceable Pacific Islands. He had a very 
hectic time, to put it mildly, but was lucky enough to return unscathed. 
Back in the U.S., he was stationed for a time in Washington. At this time 
he married a very pretty New York girl. In civilian life, Sy now has a very 
interesting position in the advertising field. Apart from writing copy, 
he also writes commercials, and even some scripts, for some of the most 
popular television shows in New York. Recently, he became a proud papa. 
Though not a graduate of S.G.W.C., Sy is still interested in our Collcge. 

In athletics, $.G.W.C., basketball teams did very well this past year. 
The Georgettes won all six games they played in their league. The Gcor- 
gian Intermediates won the C.L.A.U. championship, topping the lIcague 
with ten wins and only two losses. They beat out MacDonald, Dawson, 
Loyola, Bishops, McGill and U. of M., for the title. The Georgian Juniors 
beat McGill in the semi-finals of the Montreal Basketbali League, but lost 
out to the strong Canadian Converters in the finals. §.G.W.C. iced a team 
that played several hockey games, and made quite a good showing. A 
$64-sports question to ask is: why is it that $.G.W.C. did not participate 
in the McGill Winter Carnival, depriving the College of an excellent 
oppor:unity tor some favourable publicity? 
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Rolling Your Own 


H. G. Paveley 


According to a recent survey conducted in the United States by Doctors 
Rolling and Urown, the present high cost of living has created seven (7) 
different types of cigarette smokers, Six (6) of these roll their own cigarettes 
with a view to economy, while the other one is in a higher salary bracket 
or suffers from (a) a persecution complex induced by his wife or (b) self 
consciousness. The six who roll their own are classified by the Doctors as 
follows : 

THE DROOPER. This individual habitually rolls his cigarettes in the 
shape of a crescent, While there is nothing fundamentally wrong in doing 
so, the shape has several inherent disadvantages. One is that the smoker 
cannot see the glowing end and consequently cannot tell if his cigarette is 
alight or not Another is the great possibility of having scar marks on the 
chin due to frequent burns. The Doctors believe the Drooper rolls his 
cigarettes in this fashion due to (a) not having fingers all the same length 
or possibly (b) some oriental pre-natal influence such as the burning of 
incense or cross-eyes in a parent. . 

THE FUNNEL. The Funnel roller is the type of individual who rolis 
his cigarette into the shape of an elongated cone. Usually the tobacco will 
be found to be packed tightly in the apex of the cone and quite loose in 
the base with threads trailing from both ends. This type of cigarette is both 
impractical to smoke and repulsive to see. However, the Doctors report that 
sometimes the Funnel type rolls this shape deliberately as experience shows 
that for people with no teeth a small object is easier to hold in the mouth 
than a large one. Doctor Rolling advances the novel theory that the majority 
of Funnel rollers do so because they are not ambidexterous, that is, while one 
hand knows what the other hand is doing it cannot imitate it, due to some 
malfunctioning of the brain. 

THE SUCKER. The Doctors found this type of cigarette roller the 
easiest to identify. The characteristics are hollow cheeks, puckered mouth 
and bulging eyes induced by the Sucker’s vicious habit of rolling the 
cigarette much too tightly to inhale through it. Amongst the cigarette 
smokers studied, «he Doctors found the Sucker to be the most objectionable 
and uncooperative, Apparently the tightness and uninhalealbility of the 
cigarette are outward manifestations of a similar nature. These people were 
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found to include those characters who steal candy from children, kick their 
wives and offspring and insult strangers. One even went so far as to tell 
Dr. Rolling to mind his own business, This type, on the whole, might well 
described by the aren | lines : — 

If I roll a fag so tightly stuck, 

Its only because I like to suck. 

I aint the kind to take “pot luck” 

And this way I filter out the muck, 

THE EXPERT. Of this type the Doctors have little to say. At first, 
before they discovered that the Expert was using mechanical means to roll 
his cigarettes, they thought they had discovered the ultimate. Imagine their 
dismay when they found this individual cheating. It was a blow indeed and 
one hard to take considering that it was not discovered until the survey 
was completed and the charts were being prepared. Credit for the discovery 
goes to Simp, the office boy, whose alert black eyes spotted the fact that 
one of the graph lines was falling over backwards while all the others were 
falling on their faces, This news caused consternation and so upset Dr. 
Urown that he was forced to wash his mouth out with soap and water to 
get rid of the bad taste. 

THE CIGAR. Here the Doctors found a type both interesting and 
nasal. This character rolls his cigarette as large as possible. In fact, the 
larger the better and to heck with the expense. The reason for this was 
quickly uncovered by Dr. Rolling who was, before joining forces 
with Dr. Urown, a child specialist. He dimly recalled that adenoids caused 
the sufferer to gape. A little research in a home medical book showed this 
to be true. Dr. Rolling then formulated the theory that the Cigar type 
suffered from adenoids and rolled large cigarettes to prevent them from 
falling out of the mouth. A careful survey of the throats of several of this 
type disclosed large hairy adenoids just covered with bacteria from the 
Square type to those that resemble bottle openers, Dr. Urown however, feels 
that the size of the cigarette caused the adenoids to enlarge and not vice 
versa, Thus a little personal antagonism crept into the survey and grew and 
grew until now the worthy Doctors converse with each other only through 
an intermediate. 

THE FLAMER. This individual, who is a menace to society, can be 
easily recognized by the smoke, flames and sparks which rise from his 
cigarette when he lights it. A potential fire-bug, this type should be liquidat- 
ed or confined to fireproof quarters. Dr. Rolling, while fully realizing that 
the Flamer type is in constant danger of self cremation, is inclined to be 
lenient if not sympathic towards him. The Doctor advances an astounding 
theory to account for this case, It seems that another new disease is now 
with us and is in fact, quite prevalent. It is known as St. Vitus Lopsidus 
or in plain language “shaking on one slide only” and is caused by continual 
acceptance of pay envelopes with much trepidation; the trembling hand 
becoming a fixed habit. Thus the Flamer, in the rolling process, shakes out 
more tobacco from ONE END than he put in (if that is possible) thereby 
leaving a mass of highly inflammable, unsupported paper at the other, or 
igniting end. The Doctors recommend that either these characters give up 
smoking thus lowering fire insurace rates or go live in the desert. 

THE SISSY, Although so named, the opinion of the survey is that 
these Sissies who use tailor made cigarettes are not so simple after’ all. 


Literary 


C. F. Stannard 


EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


It is with a certain sense of thanksgiving that I have at last received 
a contribution for this column from one of our members. As you readers 
will know (that is, if you bother to read this section) I have been 
requesting any contributions that you may wish to make. The statement 
still holds. If you have anything — an essay, poetry, a short story or 
even a selection from something you have read which has appealed to you 
and which you feel we, and the other readers might like, send it sh Rg ea 
The views expressed in the following article are those of the writer. 
I refrain from making much comment at this time since my ideas and 
conceptions have been presented in the past and will no douht be put 
forth again at some length. Your opinions on the article will be appreciated 
by myself and, I trust, also by the author. 


Poetry—What Is It? 
J. ARCHER 


Poetry, of all the arts, is the one that will least submit to formula, 
therefore, a definition, in my estimation is a most difficult thing to give. 
For this reason one cannot lay down the law in black and white and 
‘make categorical statements as to what constitutes poetry and what appears 
to be closer to drivel, The difticulty is further accentuated by the fact that 
we naturally tend to play favourites, the evidence being that certain types 
of verse will send some of us into wild raptures and other types leave us 
utterly cold. 

Such pattialities are hard to account for from the artistic viewpoint 
alone, There must be some stronger motive implicit in one’s nature that 
prompts the selection. For instance, Morris an Swinburne have quite a 
following among the admirers of the Pre-Raphaelites, whereas they are 
largely ignored by the Romanticists and the Moderns. Likewise contemp- 
orary schools are drawn up in various allegiances and grouped about such 
leaders as Davies, Eliot, De LaMare. Masefield, Yeats, and others, each 
presenting divergent viewpoints, diverse styles and different outlooks. 
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Yet it would be unwise indeed to set up one class of verse as the 
prototype of English Literature, or in other words the desideratum, and 
expect the rest to be patterned accordingly. It simply cannot be done. 

All of which tends to show that aside from artistic considerations the 
question of subjective appeal must be taken into account. This ap 
seems to vary with different generations but in one form or another it is 
always there and probably represents the essence of poetry — that quality 
which makes one feel he is reading not merely words that rhyme or have 
rhythm, but words that express certain deep, poignant feelings, which 
find a counterpart in himself. 

With this as a premise it will therefore be understood that whatever 
I have said or shall say here about poetry is not to be taken as the 
categorical imperative. It simply is a more or less coherent exposition of 
what poetry means to me. 

In the first place I should like to dispose of a popular prejudice, 
current even among allegedly educated people, to the effect that poetry 
is only tor the high-brow, for pink-tea addicts, or for 4 mentally peculiar 
minority, Instead I take the attitude that poetry has no direct appeal only 
for the unimaginative and the mentally slothful, because it seems to me 
that the purely vegetative type is so wrapped up in the pursuit of a 
physical existance that he discards any process that ‘requires sustained 
mental effort. 

Nevertheless there is a quality in poetry that is basic and universal to 
human nature. No amount of sophistication can do away with the fact 
that we all respond to a sort of inborn instinct for poetical self-expression. 
The child and the vegetative type manifest this lyrical urge by elementary 
or primitive unconcious verse forms. The poet on the other hand has the 
power to speak his thoughts consciously, purposefully, and artistically. 

This theory is well developed by Robert Lynd in his introduction to 
“An Anthology of Modern Verse”, the most illuminating and interesting 
short essay on the subject known to me. 

Of course there are persons who swear by all the gods they have 
absolutely no use for poetry, they are far too virile for that sort of 
stuff. Yet these same may be heard on suitable occasions humming such 
gems as: 

“Through all the days I'll sing the praise 

Of nut-brown coloured ale”. 
or some similar composition, thereby giving the lie to their professed 
aversion for verse. Unconsciously they are overwhelmed by the lyrical 
power of some particular effusion adequately expressing their long pent 
up feelings and accordingly wax vociferously dithyrambic. 

Then there is the type with the scientific turn of mind who claims 
he has no truck with maudlin sentimentalism and who considers poetry 
only fit for women and school teachers. Yet all of you will surely recall 
that at some time or other one of these individuals buttonholed you in 
a corner and insisted on reciting, with evident glee, doggerel of this kind: 
There was a young lady named Starky 
Who had an affair with a darky. 

The result of her sins 
Was quads and not twins: 
One black, and one white, and two khaki. 
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With a smile he may have pointed out that this ditty is a pretty 
terse summation of Mendelianism. But what he really did pn is not 
so much the Mendelian theory as the epigrammatic form of the verse and 
so unconsciously. he paid tribute to one of the main characteristics of 


try. 

Would such people but rid their mind of unjustifiable prejudice they 
might discover that it is a short step from the enjoyment of epigrams to 
the appreciation of other forms of poetry; they could even learn to like 
Wordsworth’s philosophical odes. 

And what of the moron, he who is not even aware of the existence 
of poetry? No, not even he is immune from the universal urge. He will 
‘be found on many occasions stamping his feet, shaking his forefinger high 
above his head, wiggling his hips and accompanying these gestures by «a 
repetition, in a shrill monotone, of alliterative utterances like: 

“Flat foot Floogie with the Floy Floy” !’ 
or 
“Bongo Bongo Bongo” ! 

This reversion to primeval babbling indicates that without the slightest 
conscious effort the moron falls back for excitement on alliteration, 
repetition, and rhythm, which are all basic components of ty. 

If any of the foregoing remarks have any truth at all it must follow: 
by implication that poetry in its many aspects must include such elements 
as subjective appeal, imagination, emotion, rhythm, conciseness, sincerity. 
Yet with all these, the definition, would still remain incomplete since all 
such terms are in themselves relative and subjective. 

Naturally there are some fundamentals that cannot be overlooked. 
By that I do not mean that the reader must have a profound knowledge of 
trochaic lines, spondees, hexameters, heroic couplets, and the like, although 
such a knowledge would undoubtly add to his pleasure. I do mean, 
however, that the poet, the artificer with words, should be thoroughly 
conversant with the mechanics of his art, else he is no poet at all. 

That seems to me to be the reason why so much bad poetry is written 
and published to-day, because not enough emphasis is placed on mastering 
the fundamentals. The sooner aspiring poets realize that there is no short 
cut to mastery of their art, other than through hard work, the sooner 
will they turn out an acceptable product. 

For this very reason I can never agree with the statement that the 
great poets of the past, Browning, ‘Tennyson, Shelley, for instance, are 
dead and forgotten. If they are, they have extremely lively ghosts, ghosts 
tha: will walk among us mortals for generations to come. For surely their 
consummate artistry has not been replaced by the incoherent attempts of 
some our modern jangle artists. 

I do not deny that there are modern poets who will be read with 
pleasure for years to come. I like modern poetry myself, the kind written 
by Rupert Brooke, Sassoon, and De LaMare, but which is probably not 
considered modern at all these days. I also do not deny that innovations 
are bound to creep in and that style may change. I feel certain, however, 
that truly great poetry will always be guided by certain fundamental 
principles derived from the past and that sincerity of feelings and 
perfection of expression will always remain the goal of the free poet. 
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Editor’s Epilogue 


While reading the Montreal Daily Star the other night I came jupon 
an interesting item by Sir Shuldham Redfern, describing the memorial 
service of Duncan Campbell Scott, the Canadian Poet. Commenting in 
particular upon Scott’s writings as an exemplification of ‘‘poetry 
that is the sculpture of thought”, he stated what seems to me a very concise 
summary of what good poetry should be. To quote, he says that “he 
(Scott) has shown that poetry, to be enduring, must. not only be the best 
words in the best order, but the only possible words in the only possible 
order”, (The underlining is mine). 

Considering this, then, we can readily see what Mr. Archer ment 
when he said “sincerity of feeling and perfection of expression will always 
remain the goal of the true poet”, and that his views are shared by others 
whose opinions have considerable weight in the literary world of today. 


The Earnestness of Being Important 


Dale Carnegie, in his book “How to Win Friends and Influence 
People”, stresses that all men have a desire to feel! important. May 
I qualify this statement in that I consider that every man desires to be of 
importance in some group or sphere no matter how small, even if it consists 
of only one person. The feeling or knowledge, that this is so, gives a lift 
to his ego and hence to his general well beitig. 

Lincoln once began a letter by saying “Everybody likes a compliment”. 
Why ¢ — because it contributes to one’s self-esteem and gives one the 
feeling of “being important”. It creates satisfaction with one’s self in 
particular and the world in general. 

Therefore, to return to Dale Carnegie, it behooves us all to compli- 
ment or otherwise express our gratitude for any work or labours which 
are intended for our benefit. The person doing the job requires no other 
payment; but he feels at least that his mite, no matter how small or 
large, is appreciated. 5 

All of which is a roundabout way of coming to the point. We are 
losing at this time our Editor-in-Chief, Grahame Paveley, and I for one, 
feel tha: I should say here a word of appreciation for his work. Not only 
has he worked hard compiling the contributions of the rest of the staff but 
he has also written much of it himself, in addition to designing new 
formats, cailing meetings, acting as “whip”, and meeting the deadline, — 
as well as getting married etc., etc! 

— Give the lad a big hand. 

And that reminds me — it seems to me that if we would only show 
any Editor-in-Chief a little more often just how much we do appreciate 
his work and that he is, at least to us, a man of “importance”, he might 
have reason to be more “earnest”, — Hence appreciably cutting down the 
turnover in Editor-in-Chief, (That’s right — I’m sure of it). 

Let it not be said in future that to be the “Chief” of this Quarterly 
is a thankless job. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor, 

I'd like to congratulate the Editorial Board on the Quarterly News- 
letter. It’s always pleasant to receive news of old friends and gratifying to 
learn how well one’s fellow graduates are doing. And I’m all in favour 
of a “letter to the editor” column and feature articles. More power to 
the News-Letter! 

At this moment, Geneva is beginning to preen itself for spring. The 
sun is already very warm, the crocuses and primroses are in full bloom 
and the lake is turning green again. A sure sign of spring is the departure 
of the gulls. During the winter the lake is covered with gulls that come 
here to hibernate. They’re beautiful birds in flight and even when they’re 
sitting on the water they look graceful, but their raucous call sends cold 
shivers down my spine. Well, they’re nearly all gone — until next year. 

The winter has been extremely mild and most disappointing for skiers. 
1 must admit that in Canada I didn’t do much serious skiing. Here it is a 
very serious matter. One registers at the Ecole Suisse de Ski and from 
then on one’s life is in the hands of the ski instructor. Early on Sunday’ 
mornings —and by early I mean 6.30 a.m. — sleepy-eyed skiers are seen 
boarding busses and trains for various places in Switzerland and France. 
The French Jura has a wonderful lot of spots tucked away in the 
mountains where anyone with a little courage can lean to ski. The ins;. 
tructors here depart from the principle that everything. is very simple! 
The first time I took a lesson I committed the indiscretion of admitting 
I had skied before. I was promptly put into a “semi-advanced” class and was 
taken straight up a perpendicular slope. At least, it seemed so to me, I stood 
at the top, looked down apprehensively and thought tenderly of the 
Laurentains. I quickly concluded that the Alps are quite high! But the 
instructor was first class; he brought every one of his pupils down that 
horrible mountain without a mishap. As a matter of fact, when I got to 
the bottom, right side up, I felt I had skied for the first time in my life. 

Life here is very calm and pleasant and very expensive. I know 
Canadians find the cost of living is rising at an alarming rate, but I can 
assure you it hasn’t reached the Swiss level yet. Butter, for example, which 
is no longer rationed cost fr. 1.02 per 100 gm or roughly one dollar 
twenty-five"a pound. One pork chop costs about 40 cents and ham and 
bacon are approximately two dollars per pound. Eggs are more or less the 
same price 2s in Canada, about 12 cents each. But in point of fact, 
although these figures are rather startling, no one goes hungry here. And 
it never ceases to astonish me that in the middle of Europe, surrounded by 
countries still in a rather chaotic condition there exists this little’ oasis. 

Switzerland seems to me to bea bit of a museum piece. Everything 
runs like clock-work — a good Swiss clock-work at that. The country 1s 
orderly, the railway stations are a model of cleanliness, the trains run on 
time, the three nationalities get on and co-operate perfectly. In’ fact, it 
seems almost too good to be true. It always disappoints me to have to 
remember that in this model of presumably progressive democracies, 
women have no vote! I have the feeling that it’s a country to be looked 
at and enjoyed but not to be shared. I think it would be very difficult to 
become Swiss and yet it’s the easiest thing in, the world to live here. 


Geneva, 4 March 1948. 
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Italy, for example, is much more stimulating to visit from the point 
of view of atmosphere. Nothing beats the Swiss scenery, and I’m sure I’ll 
never get tired of it but Italy is more alive. When I visited Rome, as a 
matter of fact, I was a absolutely overwhelmed by the amount of active 
humanity milling around the station waiting to pounce on likely looking 
tourists and take them anywhere they wanted to go. But joking aside, one 
feels down there that people are living. I don’t mean by that that every- 
thing is now running smoothly — far from it. Even travelling as a tourist 
one can feel the undercurrent of unrest. People are still unsettled and 
look to the future with a mixture of hope and apprehension, but they 
are trying to get back on their feet. It’s going to be a long job. 

Rome is one of the most beautiful cities I have ever seen. It’s full 
of lovely squares with fountains of all kinds which give the city a cheerful, 
refreshing atmosphere. The Coliseum impressed me very much. I could 
almost imagine the ancient Romans and their ladies sweeping into it to 
see some poor Christian being devoured by lions. I also saw the Palace in 
which Mussolini used to live and the balcony from which he made his 
famous speeches. It overlooks one of the most famous but least impressive 
squares in the city and I was told that during the fascist “era” eee 
must always cross it singly unless they wanted to risk being arrested. And 
no one was permitted to stop in it either. Well, I expect there is some 
rough justice in history — oppressors sooner or later all seem to come 
to a sticky end. 

Everyone in Geneva has a bicycle and it is used not only for circulat- 
ing in the town but for exploring the countryside round about. We're 
so near France here that we’re always bumping into the frontier and we 
cross it at the drop of a hat. The Haute Savoie is extremely picturesque 
and much is added to it’s fascination by the fact that it was a stronghold 
of the French Resistance. Many of the peasants claim to have been in the 
Maquis and we believe them. Although the complacent Swiss insist that the 
number of rebels has grown considerably since the end of the war. 

But in spite of being in the middle of all these interesting places, life 
goes on more or less normally for me. I still have to go to the Office 
every day which I find a serious interruption to my study of Europe and 
the Europeans, ; 

For a town as small as Geneva there is much activity in the musical 
and dramatic line. Concerts. recitals and theatrical performances follow one 
another in quick succession and one can’t possibly hope to keep up with 
everything. One of the funniest things I saw this season was a French 
version of “You Can’t Take it With You”. The continental idea of 
American humour was startling to say the least. On the other hand, one 
of the best and most delightful performances I saw was the “Marriage of 
Figaro”. Mozart they really can interpret to perfection. 

With all this, it seems impossible that I’ve already been here 18 
months. However, I have, and I’m now looking forward to my leave. 
Golly, I think when I get home I won’t be able to stop talking for weeks. 

Please remember me to my Georgian friends. I realize that I havn’t 
mentioned the University of Geneva. Its a beautiful seat of learning, 
invaded at the moment by hordes of American students, and not unlike 
other universities I know, in debt! 

Cheerio for now, 
Carolyn Archer 
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Personals 


* 


Collecting the data for the Personals is a little like trying to sell brushes 
from door to door. It is a hard job. While we try to keep track of you 
graduates through your Class Representatives we are not always successful. 
For that reason we include the questionnaire in every issue of the News- 
Letter. A few of you take the hint and send it in and to those we send our 
blessing. The great majority of you, however, just pass this page by and scan 
the personals to see what your classmates are doing. Apparently it never 
occurs to you to wonder about the amount of work involved in getting this 
information — of the hundreds of phone calls, the letters that have to be 
written and the newspapers that are checked. 

Now we realize that you want to help us along as much as possible and 
that it isn’t so much that you don’t want to fill out this form, but that 
you just put it off to another day. This time please overcome that inertia, fill 
out the form and mail it in. If enough of you do this we will continue to 
publish these Personals, but if the future is anything like the past we 
will eventually reach the point where it will not be worth our time 
to run this feature. 


THE EDITOR, 
QUARTERLY NEWS-LETTER, 
ASSOCIATION OF ALUMNI, 
SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
1441 DRUMMOND STREET, 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 4 
(Please Print Clearly) 
NAME _ 
ADDRESS 
YEAR GRADUATED FACULTY 


OTHER STUDIES 


Re 


PRESENT OCCUPATION 


i LA 


RECENTLY MARRIED —— ANY ADDITION TO THE FAMILY 


COMMENTS 
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1937 

JOHN P. KIDD is now secre- 
tary of the Canadian Citizenship 
Council (formerly called Can- 
adian Council of Education for 
Citizenship), Ottawa. He has left 
the Civil Recreation Association, 
where he has been manager, since 
he was demobilized. 

LINWOOD B. RICHARDSON 
has been appointed Assistant Gen- 
eral Secretary of the YMCA, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


1938 

JIM CARNIE is the Adult 
Programme Director at the Cen- 
tral Branch of the YMCA, Mont- 
real, 

JACK HERSHBERG is having 
a wonderful time in California. 
He handles public relations for 
Paulette Goddard, Diana Lynn, 
Macdonald Carey, Billy DeWolfe 
and o her stars. He also writes 
syndicated Hollywood features 
and the occasional radio show. 
Other activities are the building 
of a house and the divorce of a 
wife. The Alumni extends a word 
of thanks for the gift he has sent 
to the College. This gift is one 
of a series which he has given 
for the library in memory of his 
mother. 

J. ROBY KIDD is quoted in 
the January 19/8 issue of The 
Royal Bank of Canada Monthly 
Letter. The subject of the Month- 
ly Letter was The Meaning of 
Citizenship, and a number of 
quotations appeared from Roby’s 
unpublished doctoral thesis on 
Canadian Citizenship. We notice 
that Dr. Kidd was referred to as 
a graduate of McGill and Co- 
lumbia, while once again Sir 
George Williams missed receiving 
some of the credit, which is its 
due, when its graduates achieve 
recognition. 


W.E. LYNES — Bill has been 
appointed Advertising Manager 
of Canadian Resins & Chemicals, 
Ltd., Montreal. He will direct 
promotion of “vinylite” plastics. 
For the past ten years Bill has 
been with The Shawinigan Water 
& Power Company, Montreal. 

JACK RENNIE has passed the 
Dominion intermediate exami- 
nations of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in the 
igh 8 of Quebec. Good luck 
or the last stretch, Jack. 


1939 

INEZ STARK won a prize last 
summer for an article which she 
submitted in a competition spon- 
sored by the magazine Mademoi- 
selle. The subject was — “how 
a woman can work and look 
after a baby too”. The article 
was later published under the title 
“Suggestions for Working Mo- 
thers”, 

1940 

S. OLAF MEYER, D.F.C. has 
been awarded the King Christian 
X, Service Medal 1940-45. The 
Danish Consul in Montreal an- 
nounced in January of this year 
the names of the Danes, ‘who 
served on active service with the 
Canadian armed forces” to whom 
the medal was rewarded. 


MALCOLM SQUIBB has join- 
ed the firm of Turner & Newall 
(Canada) Limited. He is in the 
Commercial Department and is 
in charge of the Material Control 
Section. 


1941 

J.B. ARCHER is giving a series 
of special lectures in Economics to 
the members of the Montreal 
Chapter of the Canadian Credit 
Institute. By the way, Jack is co- 
editor of this issue of the News- 
Let‘er. 


VERNON BONYUN is office 
manager for Fred J. Whitlow and 
Co., in Malton, Ontario. Vernon 
would be glad to see any of the 
gang when passing through or 
visiting Toronto, Phone him at 
Lyndhurst 2107 or Port Credit 
2771. 

OLIVE SPEAR left by plane 
early in February for Vancouver, 
where she will reside. A number 
of her Georgian friends gave her 
a party to speed her on her way 
with their good wishes. Olive 
will be greatly missed, but we 
hope the many assurances she gave 
of sending us a line will help 
to keep us in touch with her. 
Incidentally, Olive we hope you 
will find time, after you are 
settled in your new home, to 
assist in organizing a British Co- 
lumbia or Vancouver Chapter of 
the Association of Alumni — the 
number of grads: living in the 
gateway to the East is increasing 
all the time, and such a Chapter 
should become a fact very soon. 

1942 

EDITH BYE received a B. 
S.W. (Bachelor of Social Work) 
degree at the 1947 autumn con- 
‘vocation of McGill University. 

JACK GORDON (B.A.), upon 
his return to civilian life, went 
in for art work, and did an ex- 
cellent job at the Algiers, and 
other places. Recently though, he 
took an administrative position 
in his Father’s clothing establish- 
ment, in order to gain experience 
in the business world. 

W.D. “DOUG” INNES is 
another Georgian graduate, whose 
name appeared in the pass list of 
the Dominion Intermediate ex- 
aminations of the Institute of 


Chartered Accountants in the 


Province of Quebec. 
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1943 

GEORGE N. BARKER is the 
Westmount Y.M.C.A. Health and 
Physical Education Secretary. 
Other studies are Y.M.C.A. Scien- 
ce and Social Work. He reports 
that he is a graduate student, 
McGill, working on Economics 
of Public Welfare and Social 
Security. George is married and 
has two small daughters, Sandra 
and Donna. 

HERBERT GILLINGHAM was 
inducted to the ministry of 
Terminal Park and Tetreaultville 
pastoral charges. The charge in- 
cludes responsibility for St. Geor- 
ge’s United Church. Reverend 
Gillingham has been minister 
during the past seven years of 
Main Memorial United Church. 

WILLIAM HAMILTON has 
been appointed Executive As- ~ 
sistant to the president of McFar- 
lane Son & Hodgson, Ltd., Mont- 
real. 

WALTER H. PIKE has joined 
the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada at Montreal. 


1944 

CHARLOTTE FORSTER was 
a guest of the Forum on the Teen 
Time Programme directed by Ted 
Miller and Frank Herron, which 
is a CBM weekly broadcast from 
L’Hermitage, Montreal. Charlotte 
is also busy producing the play, 
Lilies of the Field by John 
Hasting Turner at the High 
School of Montreal and the High 
School for Girls. 

DAVID G. SINGERMAN 
graduated from the University of 
Montreal with great distinction. 
He also won the prize given for 
professional office administration 
by the College of Optometrists 
of the Province of Quebec. Dr. 
Singerman has opened offices for 
the practice of optometry in the 
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City of Outremont at 805 McEach- ° 


ran Ave. 
1945 

CHARLES NICHOLS is now 
in business for himself. The name 
of his Company is CHARLES 
NICHOLS, It is an export-import 
brokerage business in food, feed 
and spice lines. His office is in 
the Transportation Blgd. Con- 
gratulations Charlie — and best 
wishes. 

H.G. PAVELEY is still writin 
instruction manuals on aircraft 
for Canadair Limited. 

GDALYAH ROSENFELD is 
on a business trip to the Maritime 
Provinces and Newfoundland. He 
is representing his Father’s 
company, Rosenfeld Clothes Ltd. 

1946 


ELEANOR LUXTON is re- 
turning to Montreal after spend- 
ing a year or so in the West. 

SYLVIA MARTZ was among 
the first class of social work 
graduates to receive the B.S.W. 
degree, which McGill University 
granted for the first time at the 
1947 autumn convocation. 


ALVIN S. MAYOTTE gained 
a BS.W. degree from McGill 
University this past autumn. 

JACQUES SAUVE is presently 


at Newmarket, Ontario where he 
is learning all about leather at 
the Davis: Leather Company. 

MIRIAM WEINER is another 
Georgian ’46 grad to receive a 
B.S.W. degree from McGill Uni- 
versity at the 1947 autumn con- 
vocation. 

MAY AND ANDY WINN 
are now at the University of 
Saskatchewan. Andy is teaching 
classes in Economic Theory and 
Marketing and May is studying 
Psychology under Dr. Laycock. 
They say the reputation of Sir 
George has been well established 
there by Dr. Rothney, who taught 
there two summers. 


1947 

NAT. S. BERNSTEIN who is 
an accountant and auditor with 
a local firm of chartered ac- 
countants, is attending McGill 
University in the evenings, stu- 
dying chartered accountancy. 

NEVILLE ST. CLAIRE ROSE 
is at present in Mount Vernon, 
N.Y. He. plans to enter the stud 
of law at New York State Uni- 
versity. 

ELAINE STUART has return- 
ed to the Northern Electric 
Company at Montreal, where she 
was employed prior to enlisting 
in the C.W.A.C. 


ENG AoG E'MeEN TS 


COHEN-FAINER. The engagement of Deena Clare Cohen to Murray 


Fainer has been announced. 


(Murray Fainer, B.A., 45) 


LAUB-ZWEIG The engagement of Miriam J. Laub to Irving Zweig 
has been announced. The marriage will take place in Brooklyn, N.Y. on 


April 4, 1948. 


(lrving Zweig, B.Sc., ’42) 


SPEAR-BRIGGS The engagement has been announced of Olive Spear 
to Cuthbert W. Briggs. The marriage is to take place in the near future. 


in Vancouver. 


(Olive Spear, B.A., ’41) 
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MARRIAGES 


AFRIN-AVRITH The marriage of Ruth Afrin to Michael Avrith 
took place on December 6, 1946, at the Adath Israel Synagogue, Montreal. 
(Ruth Afrin, B.Sc. 46)! | 
‘ALLPORT-DAVIDSON The marriage of Noreen Allport to Forest 
E.G. Davidson took place in Smith Falls, Ontario, at St. John’s Anglican 
Church early in January of this year. 
(Forest E.G, Davidson, B.Sc. (Com) 47) 
BARRY-LEVINE The marriage of Gloria Levine to Jack Barry, took 
‘place at the Mount Royal Hotel on October, 5, 1947. 
(Gloria Levine, B.A., ’44) 
MAILER-WOOD The marriage of Catherine (Kay) Mailer to Dennis 
Wood, took place recently at Holy. Trinity Cathedral, New Westminster, 
B.C, 


(Kay Mailer, B.A., ‘46) 
McLEAN-DeVERTEUIL The marriage of Alice McLean to Roger 
Louis DeVerteuil took place on November 22, 1947, at St. Leo’s Presbytery, 
Westmount, P.Q. 
(Alice McLean, B.Sc., ’47)\ 


BIRTHS 


AVRITH—To Mr. and Mrs. Michael Avrith on November 13, 1947, in 
Montreal, a son Barry. 
: (Ruth Afrin, B.Sc. ’46) 
BAKER—At the Western Division of Montreal General Hospital, to 
Dr. and Mrs. S.B. Baker, a daughter. 
(Sam Baker, B.Sc. ’40) 
BERNSTEIN—To Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Bernstein at the Jewish Gen- 
eral Hospital, Montreal on September 3, 1947, a son, Irwin Elliott. 
(Nat Bernstein, B.Sc. (Com), ’47) 
BONYUN—To Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Bonyun at Toronto, on Septem- 
ber 18, 1947, a son, Robert Charles. 
(Vernon Bonyun, B.Sc. (Com), ‘47) 
PIERCEY—-To Mr. and Mrs. Walter Piercy on March 3, 1948, at 
Kitchener, Ont., a daughter, Ann Louise. 
(Frances Miedema, B.Sc., 41) 
PIKE—To Mr. and Mrs, W.H. Pike, Jr. at St. Mary’s Hospital, Mont- 
real on February 20, 1948, a son, Warren Glenn. 
(Walter Pike, B.Sc. (Com), ’45) 
STANIFORTH—To Mr. and Mrs. D. Haig Staniforth, at the Grace 
Hospital, Ottawa, on March 24, 1948, a daughter. 
(Kathlyn Curll, B.Sc. ’45) 
STEVENSON—To Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Stevenson, at Fort William, 
Ont., on February 14, 1947, a son, Hugh William. 
(Hugh Stevenson, B.A., ’41) 
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SYMPATHY 


The members of the Association of Alumni extend their sincere 
sympathy to Mr. and Mrs, W.L. Kelsey, on the death of their infant 
son, Roger Phillip, who was born at the Royal Victoria Hospital on 
February 26, 1948 and died at the Childrens Memorial Hospital, 
March 13, 1948. 

The members of the Association of Alumni extend their sincere 
sympathy to Fred Kerner on the death of his father, Mr. Samuel Kerner 
in Montreal, on March 6. 1948. 

The members of the Association of Alumni extend their sincere 
sympathy to Mr. and Mrs. S. Olaf Meyer on the death of their seven 
week old son, Richard, in Montreal, April 2, 1948. 

The members of the Association of Alumni extend their sincere 
sympathy to Andre Tremblay on the death of his father, Mr. Henri 
Tremblay on February 29, 1948, in Montreal. 


